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Director of Collection of Decorative Arts in the National Museum, Stockholm 


By invitation of the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York and also by arrangement 
with the Chicago Institute of Art and the Minneapolis Institute of Arts, a comprehensive 
exhibition of Swedish decorative arts, such as never before has been shown in America, 
has been assembled in Sweden and will be placed before the public in these three American 
museums during the first months of 1927. It will reproduce in America the exhibits 
which attained so great a triumph at Paris two years ago. To interpret and memorialize 
the Paris exhibition, Mr. Wettergren edited, and the Malmd Museum published, L’ drt 
Decoratif Moderne en Suede; and now to accompany the American exhibitions, an English 
edition appropriately revised and elaborated, has been issued. It is in itself a splendid 
exhibit of the arts of bookmaking. There are in all more than two hundred illustrations, 
many in color, both in the text and in an illustrative appendix of one hundred and twenty- 
five pages. Bound, $7.50. 
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Kronborg 


By HEnr1K GERNER OLRIK 


T the narrow gate of the Oresund, flanked by the wharves and 
jetties of Elsinore’s modern shipyard, Kronborg rises like a 
beautiful dream of bygone days come true. It is a dream of 

Avalon, Morgan le Fay’s castle, where legendary heroes lived their 
youth over again in chivalrous pursuits. 

With a happy instinct, Danish folk lore has seized upon these very 
legends and transplanted them to Kronborg. Popular belief has made 
the mysterious dark casemates of the green bastions the dwelling- 
place of Holger the Dane, the slumbering impersonation of the peo- 
ple’s strength. There he sits in his thousand year long sleep, from 
which he shall arise to save Denmark in her hour of direst need. 

If Kronborg, as it stands there, steeped in its atmosphere of legend, 
seems to the modern man the embodiment of romance,”a survival in 
our prosaic day from the era of chivalry, so it was—in another way— 
no less of a wonder to the men who saw it in its first glory when com- 
pleted three and a half centuries ago. Its equal was not found in 
the North, perhaps not in the world. A new power, a ruler of the 
waves, had built it as the outward symbol of its young vigor. 

The king who first raised the Danish-Norwegian monarchy to a 
height where it demanded a visible expression of its power, was 
Frederik II, the father of Christian IV. It seemed to him most 
natural to give this monument the form of a new guardian of the 
Sound, built on the most highly trafficked waterway of his realm at 
the northeastern point of Sjezlland, to replace the old fortress erected 
there a century and a half ago for the purpose of enforcing the king’s 
claim to Sound toll from all foreign ships. In the course of time, the 
old castle, though rebuilt in 1559, had proved unequal to the task. 
In 1574, the work of demolishing it began, and only three years later 
Frederik II’s new fortified palace received its name, Kronborg. 
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It was a Netherlander, Anthonis van Opbergen of Mecheln, who 
set the stamp of his taste on the new building. He it was who decreed 
that its outer walls should be faced with sandstone, a feature that made 
it unique in Denmark, the land of burned brick. To a certain extent 
he was obliged to follow the old ground plan, and the massive square 
tower in the southwestern corner stands entirely on a medieval founda- 
tion. It would seem that the foreign architect could hardly have 
realized at first how severe was the climate which this new royal castle 
was to weather, for he planned to build a structure of three wings, 
open to the east so that every part of it should command a view across 
the Sound to the Skane coast and the whole deep courtyard be flooded 
with the morning sun. But the bitter cold winds soon made him aware 
of where he was, and he found that the 
open court, while admitting the sun- 
light, would also admit the icy east 
wind from the Sound. Therefore, in- 
stead of connecting the three wings 
merely with an ornamental gallery, he 
built this part up to a level with the 
other three, thus making an enclosed 
square, though still retaining on the 
eastern side the character of a gallery 
with magnificent decorations. 

Magnificence was what he aimed at 
throughout. No less than thirty-one 
master builders and stone-cutters— 
and these men were artists‘ quite as 
much as craftsmen—were called in 
from the Netherlands by Anthonis van 
Opbergen in the winter of 1577. They 
decorated the exterior of the castle 
with sculptures whose vigor and lux- 

Freverrk II, Buruper or Kronsorc yriance well expressed that Renais- 

sance joy in living which had found 
such favorable soil among the robust Netherlanders. While the 
superior architectural skill of those who conducted the work mani- 
fested itself in the grand dimensions of the castle, the broad firm sur- 
faces of the walls, the rhythmically varied lines of the roofs, broken 
by huge dormers, and the numerous lofty towers with their slender, 
well proportioned spires, the exuberant Flemish humor vented itself 
no less in the details. Volutes in boldly curved lines, cornices and 
friezes crowded with sculptured figures, consoles ornamented with 
grotesquely grinning heads of animals or human beings, gargoyles 
with yawning devils or beasts, finely profiled window frames and 
pediments, portals flanked with slender pillars or detached figures—a 
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wealth of fanciful ideas and quaint devices met the eye of the first 
visitors when the castle stood completed about 1585. 

The main building with the apartments of the king and queen was 
finished first, then the south wing with the great banqueting hall, 65 
Danish ells in length and like the council hall in the west wing im- 
posing in its lofty height. The most richly decorated gable of the 
whole castle is that of the church facing the Sound in the eastern end 
of the south wing. Five niches, one above the other, ornamented with 
statuary, rise towards the finely arched pediment of the gable between 
broad windows of three lights divided by columns. A seven-storied 
oriel tower called “Kakkelborg” forms the southeasterly quoin. The 
pinnacles of the slender towers are encircled by watchman’s galleries, 
offering the most beautiful view of sea and land that any king might 
desire to show his guests. And if the cold wind was sweeping in from 
the Sound, there was plenty to admire inside the castle from basement 
to garret. Although Christian IV refitted the castle with royal mag- 
nificence when he rebuilt the part destroyed by fire in 1629, and the 
mantel-pieces that have been preserved mostly date from his time, 
nevertheless the remains of the woven tapestries from the original-fur- 
nishings (now in the National Museum of Copenhagen) give suffi- 
cient evidence of what the first builder spent on the decoration of the 
interior, when in 1581 he engaged Hans Knieper of Brabant to make 
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Tue Spire OF THE TRUMPETER’s TOWER WITH THE WATCH- 
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for the banqueting hall 
tapestry portraits of the 
(alleged) one hundred 
and eleven Danish kings 
before and including the 
royal builder. 

Special affection was 
lavished by the king—the 
first ruler to receive Prot- 
estant baptism — on the 
small church in the south 
wing. It was consecrated 
in 1582, but in the course 
of years it fell into disre- 
pair, ending at last as a 
store room for regi- 
mentals and a fencing 
hall for the troops gar- 
risoned in the castle. In 
Christian VIII Denmark 
obtained a king who had 
sufficient culture and 
sense of beauty to resent 
such vandalism. He had 
the church restored to its 
original form; the richly 


‘carved woodwork, once gay with gilding and color, was cleaned and 
touched up, the beautiful alabaster altar was put in place, and in 
1843 the church was again consecrated. With its vaults supported by 
four columns, the fine interior is now one of the chief beauties of the 


castle. 


In these splendid surroundings a brilliant court was held in the first 
decades of the castle’s existence, when the keen enjoyment of life and 
the love of splendor that characterized the Northern Renaissance 
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flamed high. From the ac- 
counts of his fellow actors 
and friends among the 
English players who per- 
formed at the banquets of 
Frederik II and his son 
Christian IV, William 
Shakespeare gained those 
impressions of life in a 
Danish castle which were 
to form the background 
of his Hamlet. In the 
famous English drama 
we still hear the echo of 
the trumpets braying and 
the great cannon boom- 
ing as Frederik II and 
his men _ caroused at 
Kronborg. 

In the poet’s play this 
empty noise forms a glar- 
ing contrast to Prince 
Hamlet’s deeply earnest, 
bitter, and mocking 
speech. ‘To the modern 
eye an even sharper con- 
trast perhaps to the 
gaiety and magnificence 
of the court appears in 
the sombre manifesta- 
tions of the coarseness 


and superstition of the time 
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as when a couple of wicked witches 


were burned on the common for having attempted to prevent the 
marriage of King James VI of Scotland and his Danish bride in 1589 
by sending a devil after the fleet in an empty beer barrel! 

After the middle of the seventeenth century Kronborg was no 
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longer the residence of the 
king but a military strong- 
hold. Though its impotence 
was soon revealed, fortifica- 
tions were still built around 
it and studded with cannon; 
the dark casemates below 
the walls were filled with 
immense stores of provisions 
and munitions, and then 
again emptied when the 
danger was past. In 1658 
Kronborg fell into the hands 
of the enemy, when a 
cowardly commandant sur- 
rendered it to the Swedish 
king Charles X Gustavus. 
He personally convinced 
himself of its uselessness as 
the “key to the Sound” 
when he could not, a month 
later, with all his artillery, 
emu, SUpported by the gunfire 
Nowe KocWitex a Pasowen ar Keoxnore from the Swedish coast and 
his own fleet, prevent a 
Dutch expedition from relieving Copenhagen. The result was no 
better in 1801, when Nelson’s and Parker’s fleets forced an entrance 
to the Sound. 

Within the walls of the castle the last scenes of one of the saddest 
events in the annals of the Danish royal family had in the meantime 
been enacted. On the night of January 17, 1792, the young Queen 

etal iA it _ Caroline Mathilde, wife 
of Christian VII and 
sister of George III of 
England, was brought, 
with her baby daughter, 
to Kronborg as a pris- 
oner under ‘a charge of 
adultery and _ plotting 
against the state. Here 
she spent four anxious 
months until, separated 
from her husband and 
deprived of her children, 
CaseMATES IN FreperIx IV’s Bastion she was taken away in 
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one of her royal 
brother’s ships. In 
the north-eastern 
tower of the castle, 
known as the light- 
house tower, is 
still shown a little 
narrow chamber 
from which she 
used to watch for 
the English flag 
on the vessel that 
was to free her 
from the humiliat- 
ing bondage in 
which she was held. 
On May 30, 1772, 
stepping for the 
last time on Danish 
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soil, she passed out through one of the seaward batteries to the Eng- 
lish boat awaiting her, while the fortress fired twenty-four shots. On 
June 2 the English squadron was still lying off Kronborg, detained 
by contrary winds. Not until ten o’clock of that day could it weigh 
anchor and sail from the Sound before a gentle south-easterly wind. 

The sightseer who now approaches Kronborg from the landward 
side, passing through the re-echoing “Kronverk” gate onto the 
premises of the castle, will find the old fortress and its surroundings 
curiously deserted. After having housed numerous troops for cen- 


turies, it has now 
been entirely va- 
cated by the mili- 
tary, indeed by al- 
most all its in- 
habitants. A small 
school for officers, 
located in one of 
the buildings with 
which the fortifica- 
tions have _ been 
disfigured in re- 
cent times, forms 
all its military pro- 
tection. The in- 
terior of the castle 
has long been dis- 
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Tue “Kronvarx” Portat at tHE LaNnpwaRD ENTRANCE 


gracefully altered. Owing to the quartering of the troops, floors have 
been inserted in the splendid rooms of the southern and western wings, 
transforming them into double dormitories and apartments for the 
officers. This year, however, these floors are being removed, and the 
rooms appear in their former shape. 

A recently founded Museum for Trade and Commerce, well worth 
visiting, is now found in the royal apartments in the northern wing. 
It is as yet uncertain for what purpose the castle will be used in the 
future. On oné thing all are, however, agreed—that so far as it lies 
in human power the building must be restored to its original beauti- 
ful form. 

Alas, both the castle and its surroundings have already suffered 
so much damage that they are not well able to bear more. The mag- 
nificent avenue leading from Elsinore to the fortress was ruthlessly 
sacrificed to make room for Elsinore Shipyards towards the close of 
the last. century. A less congenial neighbor the castle could not possi- 
bly have. The harbor, always equally empty of shipping, has cut deep 
into the fortifications, and the cranes on its piers have an indescribably 
disturbing effect on the view from the town towards the venerable 
grandezza of the castle. “Gronnehave,” a sandy common to the west 
of the fortress, which gave the fine building remoteness and peace for 
centuries, is more and more being filled by disfiguring structures in 
needlessly bad taste. 

But when all these horrors have been safely passed and the castle 
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itself reached, all annoyance at the flagrant want of veneration is 
forgotten. For as Kronborg stands in its ancient guise, the finest, 
most harmonious, and best preserved architectural monument of the 
country, unique in Denmark whose royal castles have been so ruth- 
lessly devastated by fire, it bears witness that there is, after all, a 
beauty created by man which commands respect and consideration. 
No one has as yet thought of injuring the tall, brick-covered bastions 
or the green copper roofs above the massive sandstone walls. Along 
the parapet above and below stand magnificent rows of brass guns 
from 1768, covered with a fine patina; on occasion they still send a 
booming salute across the Sound. The effect of wind and weather on 
the sandstone decorations is kept in check by constant repairs. The 
tall windows, in part bricked up when the troops were quartered in 
the castle, are one after another being restored to their original shape, 
and a violent dispute already rages among experts as to whether the 
leaded panes originally a feature of the castle should again be intro- 
duced. Still the Dannebrog floats from the flag mast on the headland, 
and the lonely sentry with drawn sabre paces up and down on his 
watch in the outlook of the flag battery. . 

Bright and blue as cornflowers in the unclouded summer morn, but 
foaming and whitecapped when whipped by the wind, the Sound 
flows rapidly past the headland. From the path along the seaward 
batteries you may watch an ever-changing picture. When the day 
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goes down, and the lights are lit in Helsingborg where the setting 
sun has made thousands of windows glow like flames, the lighthouse 
of Kronborg will begin to send out its twinkling messages, white, 
green, and red, across the Kattegat. Then the walls, which seem more 
massive than ever in the dark, wrap themselves in the mysterious man- 
tle of legend, and the solitary wanderer at the foot of the slumbering 
castle will seem to hear voices from bygone days in the moaning of 
the weather-vanes, in the echoes of his footsteps from the vaults of 
the “Dark Gateway,” in the faint rustle of the old trees in the avenue. 

For Kronborg is fast becoming the stronghold of romance in Den- 
mark. And where could it be found more beautiful than in the castle 
by the sea enveloped in a glamor of legend, Morgan Le Fay’s castle, 
the dream of Avalon come true, created in Denmark’s brief period 


of greatness, when a representative of the Renaissance ruled in the 
North. 
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SONG OF THE FIGUREHEAD 


By Kat Frus M6rure 


Translated from the Danish by Cuartes WuHarton Stork 


ITTLE girls that are dancing around me, break off with your 
/ play! 

And you by the fence there, you wanderer, pause on your way! 
Have you ever seen anything stranger than I am, I pray? 


Though I’m ugly to look upon, cracked by the drought of the land, 
A mockery of all that I have been of old, understand 
That my spirit is filled with a sorrow majestic and grand! 


For I who to-day am but part of a landlubber’s dwelling 
Have been swept from equator to pole by the trade-wind’s compelling 
Over billows dull gray, over billows of violet upswelling. 


Engirt with a wave-robe and crowned both with sunlight and foam, 
I have gazed all about at the ocean; contented and dumb, 
Like a hovering sphinx I have paced the wild hall of my home. 


Past the green of the glacier ice in the dark fjord I flew, 
I remember the tropical heaven’s unthinkable blue— 
Aye, where on this globe are the waters I never sailed through? 


I voyaged from haven to haven with varying fate, 
For many and curious the names were men gave to my freight; 
I heard but I saw not, erect on the prow I kept state. 


The uttermost lands—oh, how often I heard about these 
And fixed in my memory the talk in the lull of the breeze 
When the men lay on deck in the night of the soft southern seas! 


I listened to all, but how little seemed all they could say 
Compared to the vastness around me, the winds mad or gay, 
To the shimmering flowers of foam and the glittering spray! 
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It was such things I knew then and loved, but my love was most warm 
When the everyday voice of the sea and its opaline charm 
Were quenched in the thunder and black of the gathering storm. 


And though it was long years ago, yet I still can recall— 
But too well—how the great seas would burst over bulkheads and all, 
And gulls would flash by in the gloom with a quavering call. 


Such nights do I mind! But when men looked on death face to face, 
When mast, yard, and gunwale crashed down as the gale grew apace, 
How proudly I rose from the billow’s voluptuous embrace! 


Yet now I'm nailed here, oh, would that I then had gone under, 
Had sunk, never more to emerge from the ocean’s dark wonder! 
I long for the clasp of the waves though they tear me asunder. 


For alas! it is long miles from where I am now to the shore. 
When the wind’s light, I listen in vain for the sound I adore, 
And only in storms do I hear afar off the sea’s roar. 


So here I must rot in this place where the endless hours crawl, 
And the dust of the spring turns to mud when the winter rains fall, 
And the leaves are first green and then yellow, and that’s about all. 


Why, if I were a saint’s wooden statue, and folk with bent knee 
Should adore, such a life would be none the less weary for me. 
I strike no root here, I've forgotten I once was a tree. 


I have not a place in the forest where trunks may still grow, 
But my home’s.on the ocean wherever the driven waves go, 
For where is the sea that aforetime I came out to know? 


Ah, wanderer, learn that whoever has given his heart 
Once for all to the sea, to him will its call be a smart, 
And freedom ashore seem a chain if it keep them apart. 


I am sick of the land, —I detest its eternal stagnation. 
Take the hint, pray, to-night come steal me away from my station 
To the shore and then launch me far out in the billow’s elation. 


Let them seize on my languishing mouth, let them set on my breast 
Burning bites; I will yield to them all at their savage behest. 
Oh, careless of compass or harbor to drift—that is best! 


Written Upon Seeinc an Oup Suip’s FigurEHEAD IN A GARDEN,—Author’s Note. 
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The Astronomical Clock in Lund Cathedral 
A Minute Copy of the Universe 


By TuHeopor WAHLIN 


HE CATHEDRAL of Lund in Sweden, from the early 
twelfth century the archiepiscopal see of the Northern coun- 
tries, possessed since the latter part of the 14th century among 

its many valuable treasures an astronomical horologe, known almost 
over the whole of Europe. About 1580, Magnus Matthie, Rector of 
Lund, wrote a description of it, published by George Braunius, Canon 
of Cologne, and quoted by numerous authors in Germany, France, 
Holland, and England. From the beginning of the 17th century, 
however, the works of this horologe were out of function. Still the 
old horologe remained standing in its place, though fallen into decay, 
until 1837 when it was pulled down and put aside in fragments, noth- 
ing being left in the church but the dial, hanging isolated on the wall. 

In the early years of this century, a Danish clockmaker, Bertram- 
Larsen of Copenhagen, made a first attempt to reconstruct the 
horologe. The present writer joined in the undertaking and, having 
collaborated with Mr. Bertram-Larsen for six years, was able in 1913 
to lay before the Cathedral Council a complete scheme of reconstruc- 
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tion which was accepted 
in the same year, and in 
1915 sanctioned by the 
King. The work was be- 
gun in 1916, and on Sep- 
tember 17, 1923, when 
the eighth centenary of 
the Cathedral was cele- 
brated, the horologe was 
once more set going. 
* * * 


When a man in the 
middle ages intended to 
make a clock, he found a 
clear prototype in the 
great Horologe of the 
Universe, the hands of 
which were sun, moon, 
and stars, and the dial the 
vault of heaven. The ob- 
ject at which he aimed 
was nothing less than 
making a microcosm cor- 
responding to the great 
prototype, the macrocosm 
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TL TT tT I of the Universe. The dial 
tga =f the horologe in Lund 
is an exact picture of the 
firmament, showing all 
Tue Otp Crock in its Prace, a Grimpse UNDER THE the lines of an astronomi- 
Arcues or Lunp CaTHEDRAL eal globe: equator and 
tropics, meridian, horizon 
and twilight line of Lund, ete. On this dial and round its centre, the 
earth, move the three hands, representing the sun, the moon, and the 
stars, and giving all the indications which the medieval man could 
win though observations of these celestial orbs. Beside the planetary 
(early medizval) hours and the equinoctial (modern) hours and the 
quarters of an hour, the horologe indicates the solar, the lunar, and 
the sidereal day, the synodic and the sidereal month, the sidereal year, 
the lunar phases, the places of the sun and of the moon in the zodiac, 
the rising and the setting of sun, moon, and stars, the twilight and 

the dawn, throughout the year. 
In the lower part, the calendar, the horologe indicates the ordinary 
and the bissextile (leap) years, the calendar month, the day in the 
week, the fixed and movable feasts, the new moons, the number of 











ASTRONOMICAL CLOCK IN LUND 


the year in the solar and the 
lunar cycles, the epacts, the num- 
ber of indiction, and the dates of 
Lent, Easter, and Whitsuntide, 
all for two hundred years to 
come, from the year of the res- 
toration of the horologe, 1923, 
to the year 2123, the millenary 
of the consecration of the first 
altar in the Cathedral crypt. Be- 
sides, the calendar indicates all 
the more important feasts of 
saints which were celebrated in 
the Cathedral of Lund during 
the middle ages. 

A solar disk fixed on the re- 
volving calendar disk shows the 
sun’s course through the zodiac. 
If we compare the representa- 
tion of the course of the sun on 
the upper dial to that on the 
‘alendar, we find the day and 
the year characterized as two 
fully synonymous conceptions. 
A day, a year— they are both 
alike. “Be not ignorant of this 
one thing, that one day is with 
the Lord as a thousand years, 
and a thousand years as one 
day.” (II Peter, III. 8.) 

The astronomic-cosmic charac- 
ter of this ancient horologe per- 
vades also its figurative decora- 
tion. Its central group of fig- 
ures shows the three Magi pro- 
ceeding at noon to pay homage 
to the Infant Saviour in the 
arms of the Virgin. This is a 
group that belongs to every 
medieval astronomical clock. 
The three Magi are an ancient 
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Front View oF THE CiocK, SHOWING THE 

Drat, THE Group or FiGuRES WITH THE VIRGIN 

AND CirILp IN THE CENTRE, AND BELOW IT THE 
CALENDAR 


cosmical conception. They are a pristine symbol of the three con- 
tinents known in the middle ages, Kurope, Asia, and Africa, a symbol, 
thus, of the whole earth and at the same time also of the Universe, of 
which the earth was thought to be the centre. 
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The psalmody that accompanies the daily procession of the three 
Magi at the stroke of noon, is the ancient Christmas hymn “In dulci 


99 


jubilo,” mentioned already about 1360 by Henry Suse, the mystic, 
and judging from its age and general bearing, it is probable that this 
very hymn was orginally executed by the works of our ancient clock. 

In the spandrels of the upper dial we see four personages, the two 
at the top wearing crowns of the general medieval type, the third 
turbaned, and the fourth wearing a crown of strange type; the latter 
also has the plaited chin-beard and hanging moustaches of a Mongol. 
Guided by other medieval dials, we can explain these four figures as 
representing four prominent astronomers, the upper two Ptolemeus 
and Alfoncius or two other Europeans, the turbaned man Albumasar, 
the astronomer in the service of the Caliph of Bagdad, and the Mongol 
Tcheo-Kong, the Chinese Emperor who lived about 1100 B. C. and 
who discovered and exactly determined the inclination of the ecliptic 
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Tue CALENDAR: IN THE Minnie St. Lawrence witH His Grivmon. THE 
Patron SaInT OF THE CaTHEDRAL, He Sicniries THAT ALL OBSERVATIONS 
Are TAKEN witH LuND as THE CENTRE 


against the equator. If, however, we compare our clock with the sec- 
ond horologe (1574-1838) of Strassburg Cathedral, we can explain 
our spandrel figures as representing the four empires of the world. 
This refers to the prophecy of Daniel, who tells that in the fullness 
of time the earth will “be divided towards the four winds of heaven” 
among four mighty kings, the King of the East, the King of the 
South, the King of the West, and the King of the North. These per- 
sonages are symbols of the four corners of the world, the four cardinal 
points. If we regard our spandrel figures in this light, we find the re- 
markable fact that our sculptor of the 14th century has embodied just 
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the four empires which at that time fought for domination over the 
world, the Oriental Empire, the Occidental Empire, the Seldschouks, 
and the Mongols. 

The spandrels of the calendar frame are occupied by four symbolic 
figures which at first sight we recognize as being the symbols of the 


four Evangelists. But these symbols are far more ancient than the 
Evangelists. We find them in Revelations standing about the throne 
of the Almighty; we find them in Ezekiel supporting the throne of 
Jehova, and we find quite the same symbols among the ancient Baby- 
lonians upholding the throne of the Sun-god Marduk. They are 
primitive symbols of the four supporting pillars of the world, the four 
cardinal points in another symbolization. 

I have said that the centre of the upper dial represents the earth. 
The centre of the calendar has the same import. The starry sky 
canopies the earth, around which the sun is running its course. On 
several European horologes we find this central point in some manner 
characterized as the definite locality for the astronomical conditions 
on which the horologe is calculated. Thus in the centre of the calendar 
of the Lund horologe, the patron of our cathedral, St. Lawrence, 
stands as representative of Lund Cathedral—the centre of the Uni- 
verse. 

* * #* 


The clock strikes the quarters on two bells in the North tower of 
the Cathedral and the full hours on the big bell in the same tower. 
Moreover the hour-strokes are marked by two armored equestrians 
surmounting the horologe, who exchange as many sword-cuts as there 
are hour-strokes from the bell. At the hour of noon, we first hear the 
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four double strokes tolling out the quarters and then the twelve heavy 
hour strokes, accompanied by the equestrians’ twelve sword-cuts from 
the top of the horologe. A few seconds afterwards, two trumpeters, 
standing on either side of the Virgin, raise their trumpets and sound 
the old hymn “In dulci jubilo.” The door to the left of the Virgin 
opens, and a herald appears, followed by the three Magi and their 
servants. When arriving before the Virgin the Magi bow reverently, 
and continuing their procession, they go out through the right door. 
In order to mark the inferior rank of the herald and servants these 
are not allowed to salute the Virgin. When all have passed, the door 
closes behind them, and the music ceases. Every day hundreds of 
spectators gather in the church to watch the solemn pageant in silent 
devotion. 


In accordance with the 
fundamental idea of _ this 
horologe, the ninetieth Psalm 
is inscribed into the centre 
field of the calendar, and I 
will end this account with the 
closing words of that Psalm: 
“Establish Thou the work of 
our hands upon us; yea, the 
work of our hands establish 

Tue Knicnuts Wuo Sraixe THE Hours Thou It.” 








Sweden’s World Industries 


By NasotH HeEpIn 
VIII. Vacuum Cleaners and Artificial Refrigerators 


HIS is the youngest of the Swedish industries that have spread 
over the globe until their branch lists read like a roll call of 
the League of Nations, and it is so young and has expanded 

so rapidly that few people realize it is a world industry at all. Origi- 
nally the Electrolux Company, which dominates the Swedish produc- 
tion of vacuum cleaners and owns the patents of the famous von 
Platen-Munters refrigerators, set out to illumine the earth with a 
special kerosene lamp, in- 
vented by David Kempe, 
a Swedish teacher of 
chemistry, and in this way 
got its name. Founded at 
the beginning of the pres- 
ent century, the com- 
pany took over the Kem- 
| pe patent and started a 
= factory at Lilla Essingen, 
near Stockholm. In a 
dozen years it had selling 
organizations in several European countries, besides the Scandi- 
nayian, including Russia, and even in Asia. It was a good lamp, 
burning kerosene in gasified form, but as the use of electricity be- 
came more common, its field grew more and more restricted. ‘There- 
fore in 1912 the company also began the manufacture of a spe- 
cial type of vacuum cleaner, designed by Sven Carlstedt, a Swedish 
engineer and inventor. Within the past year the same concern has 
also added to its list the Von Platen-Munters artificial refrigerator, 
described in these pages last year under “Swedish inventions.” 
While the idea of using vacuum suction for cleaning purposes is 
not Swedish, the apparatus designed by Mr. Carlstedt and sold direct 
from producer to consumer, has turned out to be so efficient that the 
Electrolux Company is to-day the largest producer of vacuum clean- 
ers in the entire world, and in all countries outside of the United 
States more Electrolux cleaners are now sold than all other types com- 
bined. During the war period the distribution was limited to the 
Scandinavian countries, but to-day there are factories in England, 
France, and Germany, besides the main plant near Stockholm, and 
sales organizations are maintained in over thirty countries. A new 
factory, capable of housing up to 3,000 employees, has this summer 
been acquired near Berlin. In the United States there is as yet no 
manufacturing, all machines sold here being imported from Sweden. 
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The present production in all plants combined is about 1,500 ma- 
chines a day, and an American factory may be started in the near 
future. The total number of employees including manufacturing and 
sales is about 10,000 and the capital invested about 80,000,000 kronor. 

Like the Swedish ball bearing industry the greater part of this 
wide organization has grown up since the war, and behind such a de- 
velopment there is almost invariably to be found an individual, a 
general in command, who supplies the conception for the campaign, 
the spirit of adventure and the driving force that inspires the general 
staff of employees. In other words, in business “Cherchez ’homme.” 
In this case he may be identified as Axel L. Wenner-Gren, until re- 
cently the Managing Director and now Chairman of the Board with 
a residence in Paris. He is neither an engineer nor an inventor, but 
a business man pure and simple, still under middle age. Originally 
it was through his connections with a Swedish Separator Company, 
that he became familiar with direct sales methods in various parts of 
the world and in its service acquired personal experience in several 
countries, both in the New World and the Old. Perceiving a general 
need for a clean up after the war, he presented to the Electrolux Di- 
rectors, as soon as normal international relations could be resumed, a 
completely worked out selling plan, and this plan has been the work- 
ing basis for the subsequent success. Besides Swedish capital, there 
are American, Dutch, and English investments involved. 

Another venture into the blue of international business was the 
acquisition by the Electrolux Company last year of the patent rights 
to the new Von Platen-Munters refrigerator which is now about to be 
introduced on the American market. It is already sold in Sweden 
and England. Here again Mr. Wenner-Gren foresaw the coming 
demand for a practical, artificial refrigerator, and in the new inven- 
tion, honored by the Polhem medal, he discerned the most ingenious 
solution so far. Not only did the company risk a large sum in ac- 
quiring the patent rights, which after all only covered an idea that 
might any day be superseded by a better one, but it also spent a 
fortune in perfecting the technical details. Justification came, how- 
ever, with the sale of a share in the American rights involving the 
largest sum ever paid for a still unexploited patent, reported to be 
$2,500,000. 

A joint company for the manufacture and distribution of the new 
refrigerator in the United States has now been formed by the Elec- 
trolux and its American partner. In all other parts of the world 
the selling is in the hands of the Electrolux interests alone, and it 
now looks as though still another Swedish world industry were about 
to grow up in the artificial refrigerator line. 
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SvuBALTERNS CARRYING THE STANDARDS OF THE Svea Lire Guarps 


The Svea Life Guards 


By Jouan LiItJENcRANTzZ 


UNIQUE celebration took place in 
A Stockholm in September last year 

when the Royal Svea Life Guards 
commemorated the fourth centenary of 
its foundation. The celebration, in fact, 
occurred five years too late, for recently 
it has been definitely ascertained that the 
Guards was organized already in 1521. 
It is the oldest regiment not only in 
Sweden but in the world, still forming 
part of a regular army. 

The Svea Life Guards has an inter- 
esting and glorious history which nat- 
urally enough is bound up closely with 
that of Sweden. In 1521 it formed the 
body guard which surrounded King 
Gustaf Vasa in his war of liberation 
from the Danish dominion. Five years 
later it was reorganized into the “Stand- 


ard of Nobles.” It followed Gustaf II 
Adolf in the Thirty Years’ War, during 
which it especially distinguished itself 
in the crossing of the Rhine in 1631, and 
a year later in the battle of Liitzen in 
which the hero king gave his life for 
the cause he had embraced. Both oc- 
casions are recorded in golden letters on 
the white silk cloth of the regimental 
standard. The battle of Liitzen, how- 
ever, had greatly thinned the ranks of 
the regiment, and in 1633 it was again 
reorganized by Gustaf Adolf’s daughter, 
Queen Christina, and called the Com- 
pagnie de Guardia. 

During Sweden’s period of political 
greatness which began with the con- 
clusion of the Westphalian peace in 1648, 
the regiment won new laurels in Sweden’s 
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DETACHMENT OF THE SveA Lire Guarps IN GRAND UNIFoRM IN FRONT OF THE BARRACKS 


various wars with Poland, Denmark, and 
Russia; the battle of Warsaw in 1655, 
the crossing of the Little Belt in 1658, 
and the battle of Landskrona in 1677 
were added on its standard. Under 
Charles XII it gained new fame at Narva 
in 1700, at Diina in 1701, at Klissow in 
1702, and at Holovezyn in 1708, and the 
place and date of the last named battle 
appears on its standard under a royal 
crown signifying that the regiment, under 
the direct command of the king, covered 
itself with glory on that occasion. To 
these battles, which are familiar to every 
Swede, must be added that of Svensksund 
in 1790 where under the brilliant Gustaf 
III the old Guards successfully per- 
formed a daring feat against overwhelm- 
ing odds. 

More peaceful was the réle played by 
the Guards in the earlier years of that 
king’s reign, but not less honorable and 
patriotic. When the third Gustaf as- 





cended the throne of Sweden, that coun- 
try under an enfeebled monarchical 
system had become the plaything of con- 
flicting political parties whose struggles 
for power threatened the very life of the 
nation. Gustaf resolved to put an end to 
the disgraceful situation and to restore 
the dignity of the monarchy by a coup 
d’état, and in this difficult undertaking 
he was so well served by his faithful 
Guards that he drank its toast on the 
square of Norrmalmstorg. The glass 
which he used, and an order written in 
his hand on the same occasion, still are 
treasured among the collections of the 
regiment. 

Sweden now has enjoyed an unbroken 
peace of over a hundred years, and no 
recent battles are inscribed on the stand- 
ard of the old Guards. Nevertheless the 
regiment has continued to distinguish it- 
self in peaceful service, and it always 
has held a reputation for highly skilled 
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officers and excellently trained men. It 
remains the exemplar of the Swedish 
army. 

The history and traditions of the Svea 
Life Guards justify its position as Swe- 
den’s most aristocratic regiment. It 
belongs to the infantry, and like the 
Horse Guards it recruits its officers from 
the nobility of the country. The king 
personally is in command both of the 
regiment and of its first or life company 
whose men are six-footers. The princes 
in direct succession to the throne also 
serve in the Svea Life Guards. 

Very valuable collections are preserved 
in the regiment’s establishment in Stock- 
holm. There are a number of standards, 
some the regiment’s own, others con- 
quered in war, the oldest probably being 
the standard given the Guards by King 
Charles XI which subsequently was car- 
ried in the battle of Poltava. Those now 
in use were donated by King Charles 
XIV Johan, the first of the Bernadottes. 
‘There also are numerous old portraits, 
many of them by Swedish masters. The 
archives are rich in interesting documents 
of historical value. To many other 
treasures of different kinds was added 
last year a huge bowl of massive, gilded 
silver bearing besides the crowned royal 
initials the inscription: “From King 
Gustaf V and Queen Victoria in memory 
of the Royal Svea Life Guards’ four 
hundred years of existence.” 

The regiment now is organized with 
three battalions of one thousand men 
each, and the battalions are divided into 








four companies. The uniform is dark 
blue with yellow collar and cuffs which 
carry silver embroidery for the officers, 
silver braid for the non-commissioned 
officers, and white braid for the men. The 
epaulettes and buttons are of silver for 
the officers and of white spun material 
and white metal, respectively, for the 
men. The headgear is a white-plumed 
helmet bearing the royal coat of arms— 
in gold and enamel for the officers; but 
for every-day use a tall blue cap with 
the insignia of rank in silver braid, is 
substituted. A tall bear-skin hat is worn 
on gala occasions. Subalterns wear a 
yellow and blue silk sash and higher offi- 
cers a gold and blue sash, with grand 
uniform. 

In these days of democracy a regiment 
of this kind may seem an anomaly to 
those who do not appreciate the value of 
tradition. We cannot measure its pres- 
ent virtues by standards of war. But in 
the yearly mimic wars, which in Sweden 
are almost real, the value of such an 
organization is severely tested, and the 
Svea Life Guards has never been found 
wanting. By its pride in living up to tra- 
ditions it necessarily stimulates the whole 


army of which it forms part. Even out- 


side the service its officers spare no efforts 
in promoting the welfare of the enlisted 
men, and over twenty years ago they 
organized a volunteer school in which 
they use their free time to prepare the 
men for good civilian positions after 
finished enlistment. 


A Joust or Matr-ctap KnicutTs 


Historic Pageants at Elsinore 
By Per Barroep 


The historic pageants and plays at Elsinore last summer on 
the occasion of the city’s five hundredth anniversary were so suc- 
cessful that it is proposed to repeat them for the benefit especially 
of visitors to Denmark in the years to come. The Review in its 


September number published a group of drawings made at the 


festivities by the artist Henry Cumming. 


We believe our readers 


will enjoy seeing also the excellent photographs accompanying Mr. 
Barfod’s text, although considerations of space have obliged us to 
hold them for the first number of 1927.—Tue Eprror. 


HE five hundredth anniversary of 
T Elsinore was celebrated with 
proper dignity, on July 2, the 

king and queen being present. The citi- 
zens of Elsinore, however, were not sat- 
isfied with only this official recognition 
of the day. They wished to arrange a 
magnificent festival that should be heard 
of far beyond the confines of Denmark. 
Accordingly they appointed a commit- 
tee, began to formulate plans, and looked 
around for a man who could carry them 
out in practice. Fortunately such a man 
was available in the person of Johannes 
Poulsen, instructor at the Royal Theatre 
in Copenhagen, himself an actor of dis- 
tinction, a member of a family which for 
two generations has formed a kind of 
dynasty of the Danish stage. He is en- 


dowed with the creative imagination re- 
quired for an undertaking that should 
depart from the beaten tracks, and is 
moreover accustomed to staging plays 
that depend for their effect on skillful 
handling of color and mass. 

Mr. Poulsen was at once fired with 
the new idea and threw himself with en- 
thusiasm into the project. He conceived 
the idea of grouping the summer’s fes- 
tivities around three great days repre- 
senting the three epochs in the history of 
the city, namely the medieval, the Re- 
naissance, and the rococo. The first two 
were carried out with brilliant success. 
The third was, for various reasons, aban- 
doned. 

For the medieval day Mr. Poulsen 
called upon every citizen from the com- 
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mandant to the 
youngest errand 
boy to help 
him, and every- 
body responded. 
Officers’ wives, 
government of- 
ficials, p hry s i- 
cians, mer- 
chants, work- 
ingmen—all re- 
ported as ready 
to take the 
parts « assigned 
to them. With 
this untrained 
army of super- 
numeraries Mr. 
Poulsen created 
a splendid his- 
toric pageant 
the like of 
which has never 


Tue Vicror Recetvine His Prize rrom THE QuEEN or BEAUTY 
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been seen in 
Denmark. Cos- 
tumes, as cor- 
rect historically 
as they were 
gorgeous in 
color and style, 
were borrowed 
from the Royal 
Theatre, whose 
collection of me- 
dizeval costumes 
is hardly ex- 
celled anywhere 
in the world. 
Five hundred 
citizens, dressed 
as knights and 
noble ladies, 
monks and nuns, 
prelates and 
choir boys, con- 
stituted the pro- 
cession that 





A Scene From “EveryMAN” IN THE CARMELITE CLOISTER 
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Mepiavat Cuvurcn Procession, witH BLACKFRIARS WALKING BEFORE THE ARCHBISHOP 
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“Tue TAMING OF THE SHREW” PLAYED ON THE SHAKESPEAREAN STAGE AT KRONBORG 


passed through the city viewed by vast 
crowds of spectators. 

To the medieval day belonged also 
the performance of the old morality play 
Everyman in the venerable cloister of 
the old Carmelite monastery which still 
stands very much as the monks left it. 
With the distinguished Swedish actor, 
Anders De Wahl, in the title réle, the 
play drew interested audiences evening 
after evening. On the common outside 
a drama of a more lurid nature was en- 
acted when a witch was burned. So in- 
geniously was the burning contrived that 
the effect was almost too gruesome. 

For the Renaissance day which fol- 
lowed only a week later Johannes Poul- 
sen had again arranged a double event. 
First came a knightly tournament on a 
scale worthy of a Walter Scott novel. 


The parts were taken by cavalry officers 
in the Danish army. The costumes and 
weapons were borrowed in part from the 
Royal Theatre, in part from the stores 
of the army. From this mass of mate- 
rial Poulsen evolved a magnificent pro- 
cession of knights with gleaming helmets 
and coats-of-mail, with spear and lance. 
The tournament was a scene that brought 
to mind our childish dreams after the 
first reading of Ivanhoe. Knights rode 
to meet each other with lance at rest; 
lances thundered against coats-of-mail, 
and the earth resounded with the hoof- 
beats of spirited horses. Prizes were 
handed the victors by the mayor’s wife 
who, with her husband, both attired in 
magnificent costumes, watched the com- 
bat from a tribunal. 

The other chief event of the Renais- 














PROHIBITION 


sance day, and perhaps the greatest 
triumph of the whole festival, was the 
performance of Shakespeare’s Taming of 
the Shrew, in the court of Kronborg 
castle itself. Johannes Poulsen played 
the réle of Petruchio with dashing effect, 
and all the performers played their parts 
with humor and spirit. It is generally 
acknowledged that a better Shakespeare 
performance has never been seen in Den- 
mark. 

Renaissance day ended with a merry 
people’s festival in the market place. 
Whole oxen were roasted on spits; beer 
was drawn from huge vats, and the 
dance went gaily in the paved streets and 
squares of the old town in the fair sum- 
mer night. 

~ 


The festivities at Elsinore are over. 
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They were successful beyond all hopes. 
It was a success which can not be buried 
and forgotten without inciting to a repe- 
tition. The historic Elsinore pageant, 
and in particular the dramatic perform- 
ance at Kronborg, must become fixed, 
regularly recurring events. Let us have 
a permanent Shakespeare stage at Kron- 
in the 
very place where the Prince of Den- 
mark forged the links in the chain that 
was to complete his revenge over treach- 
ery and falsehood would be an event in 
the history of the drama. And where 
could one find a more fitting background 
for Romeo and Juliet or The Merchant 
of Venice? Shakespeare at Kronborg— 
let that be the permanent result of the 
festivities of 1926! 


borg. A Hamlet performance 


The Failure of Prohibition in Norway 


A = that prohibition is on trial in 


various parts of the world, the 

experience of Norway is particu- 
larly significant. In 1919 the Norwe- 
gians, after a popular vote, adopted 
prohibition with a decisive majority. In 
1926, by another plebiscite, they re- 
jected it with equal decision. In fact, 
the change of sentiment took on the char- 
acter almost of an avalanche, and was a 
surprise both to “wets” and “drys.” 
The vote on October 18 had only ad- 
visory power, but it will undoubtedly be 
followed soon by legislation which will 
put the will of the people into practice. 


Smuggling and Home Brew 


The causes that led to the reaction in 
Norway were very much the same as 
those that are making prohibition a joke 
and a scandal in this country. The news- 
papers, nearly all of which were in favor 
of rescinding the prohibition law, have 


been unsparing in holding up to obloquy 
the evils of rum-running, moonshining, 
and the increase of crimes due to drunk- 
enness. The people who had these lurid 
tales always before them in their morn- 
ing and evening papers naturally grew 
to feel that the cause of temperance was 
not served by the law. We quote some 
paragraphs from an article in the New 
York Times by Rotr THommeEsEN, editor 
of Tidens Tegn in Oslo. Mr. Thom- 
mesen writes: 


“The ensuing seven years provided an 
object lesson that could not be over- 
looked by anybody. The attempts to 
check rum-running by more effective and 
drastic means did not succeed, though 
one must admit that attempts were seri- 
ously made. A whole fleet of smuggler 
chasers was brought into action. Spe- 
cially armed motor racers were success- 
ful to a certain degree. Smuggling grew 
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more difficult and dangerous, and occa- 
sionally the rum-runners even lost their 
lives from the gunfire of the motor 
racers. But the trade did not stop. It 
only adapted itself to the new conditions 
and used other means to attain its object. 

“It is also clear that the task entrusted 
to the coast guards was an impossible 
one. They were faced with supervising 
a coast line nearly 1,500 miles long, 
sheltered by thousands of islands with 
innumerable sounds and channels. To 
shut up such a coast line would certainly 
require half of the population being 
placed on guard to prevent the other 
half from obtaining illegal liquors. If a 
lot of the smuggled liquors was captured 
by the customs officers, the effect was 
partly to induce the smugglers to scatter 


to other and less guarded parts of the’ 


coast, thus bringing the liquors within 
easier reach of other people; partly that 
the moonshiners got their chance. 

“When the prices of smuggled liquors 
rose somewhat, due to increased costs 
incurred by the trade, moonshiners de- 
veloped their ‘home industry’ with great 
success—at least from a profit point of 
view. The success was much less pro- 
nounced, however, as regards quality. 
The liquors landed by the rum-runners 
varied in quality from fairly well-manu- 
factured stuff down to spirits deserving 
the name of poison.” 


My Wine for Your Fish 


Aside from the common evils of law- 
breaking, which will assail any country 
trying to enforce a law that has not 
public opinion behind it, the Norwegians 
were harassed also by a trade war 
brought on by the wine-producing coun- 
tries. As these countries are also heavy 
buyers of Norwegian fish, they were able 
to threaten successfully that unless Nor- 
way would take a certain quantity of 
wine, they would raise prohibitive tariff 
walls against Norwegian fish. We quote 
from Mr. Thommesen again: 

“Prohibition, thus undermined, was 


also shaken in another way. The trade 
war with Spain and Portugal ended with 
agreements obliging Norway to import 
certain large quantities of strong wines 
from these countries, and following the 
agreements, prohibition of strong wines 
had later to be abolished. The result 
was that consumption rose to propor- 
tions unheard of before prohibition was 
enforced. In fact, Norway, with her 
population of only 3,000,000, was shown 
in Portugal’s export statistics as the 
biggest consumer of port in Europe. 

“With France a similar agreement was 
arrived at, obliging Norway to import 
at least 105,000 gallons of French 
cognac every year. This had to be 
stored, from year to year, as the market 
for it was closed by law. Expenditures 
reached millions of kroner every year, 
making severe inroads on our national 
income. 

“The experience acquired during Nor- 
way’s period of prohibition may be 
summed up as follows: From an eco- 
nomic point of view the country was 
badly hit by the trade war with the wine- 
producing countries, which resulted in 
losing the chief markets for fish in 
Southern Europe. Tremendous efforts 
had to be made to recapture these mar- 
kets. Instead of the home-made brandy 
consumed before prohibition, the country 
now used larger quantities of imported 
stuff, legal wines and illegal liquors. It 
will be understood, therefore, that the 
country lost prestige both inside and out- 
side its borders in this conflict. 


Social and Moral Damage 


“But it was in the social and moral 
field that the worst damage was done. 
Before prohibition Norwegians had ac- 
quired a good reputation as a sober 
people. Norway ranked in international 
statistics as one of the nations with the 
smallest consumption of alcohol per in- 
habitant. Naturally there was much left 
to be done, but public opinion was taking 
a more and more decided stand against 
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PROHIBITION 


drunkenness, and sales of brandy and 
wines were limited and well organized 
to insure proper control, both as regards 
quality and to some extent as regards 
quantity. Smuggling and moonshining 
were unknown. 

“Prohibition entirely changed this 
situation. Legal drinks gave way to a 
flood of illegal liquors and spirits or to 
legal but cheap foreign wines, very often 
mixed with spirits so as to have a more 
intoxicating effect. This change is very 
far-reaching. The bad quality of the 
liquor has had serious effects both phys- 
ically and morally. 

“The police records of drunkenness 
show a remarkable increase during the 
last years, due partly to the fact that 
people now demand stronger drinks (in 
many cases pure spirits, which are 
cheaper than ordinary brandy) and 
partly to the fact that they are mixing 
wines and spirits. The effect of the 
dangerous distillations of moonshiners is 
naturally still worse. As a result the 
records of crimes caused by drunkenness 
have mounted. 

“One may say that considerable sec- 
tions of the community became obsessed 
with the problem of getting liquor de- 
spite prohibition. Even honest people of 
all classes, good people in every other 
respect, were not overscrupulous if it 
came to breaking the prohibition law. 
Then disregard for the prohibition law 
was accompanied to a certain extent by 
contempt for other laws. The generally 
law-abiding and loyal Norwegian people 
were slowly changing into very much 
the opposite.” 


A Voice from the “Dry” Camp 


Many of those who voted and worked 
for the partial prohibition law in 1919 
did so with the understanding that it was 
only a beginning, that the restrictions” 
on the liquor trade would be made 
tighter and tighter until finally public 
opinion and public habits would be 
formed in such a way that complete dry- 
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ness would be feasible. The develop- 
ment, however, has gone in exactly the 
opposite direction. Due in part to the 
trade war with the wine-producing coun- 
tries described above, the restrictions 
have been loosened instead of tightened. 
The advocates of complete prohibition 
therefore feel that it has never received 
a trial, and they attribute the failure of 
Norway’s seven year experiment to the 
half-heartedness of the law. Dr. JoHan 
ScCHARFFENBERG, leader of the “dry” 
forces in Norway, says in a newspaper 
interview: 

“A system by which the state sanc- 
tions the consumption of certain quanti- 
ties of alcohol will never, in my opinion, 
be accepted by temperance advocates. 
The Bratt system is to my mind a psy- 
chological mistake. When we had ration- 
ing of sugar in Norway, the consumption 
of sugar increased in many families, and 
in the same way the consumption of 
liquor has increased in Sweden under 
that system. Of course, if brandy is to 
be free again, then there must be some 
kind of personal control, but it should 
not be by rationing or by legalizing any 
fixed amount of alcohol. . 

“It is a foregone conclusion that pro- 
hibition will be abolished by the Storting. 
While I am not able to speak for the 
temperance workers as a whole, I am 
certain that they will bow to the will 
of the people as expressed by the 
plebiscite, even though the vote was only 
advisory in character. One thing which 
must be .remembered is that we tem- 
perance people have never regarded the 
half-prohibition which has obtained ‘in 
Norway as ideal.” 

Opinions Abroad 

The result of the Norwegian plebiscite 
has naturally been watched with keen 
interest in the neighboring countries. In 
Finland, where prohibition obtains, it 
has encouraged those who wish to take 
the matter up for consideration again. 
In Denmark, on the other hand, where 
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there is no other restriction than that of 
high prices and heavy taxation, a move- 
ment to put prohibition to popular vote 
in 1927 has received a setback. In 
Sweden, leaders in the movement to 
abolish the Bratt system of personal con- 
trol and substituting complete prohibi- 
tion regard the failure in Norway as due 
to the fact that it was only a half meas- 
ure. This is the opinion of the present 
prime minister, Cart Gustar Exman, 
who has always been a strong temper- 
ance advocate. He says 
Nyheter: 

“The result of the prohibition struggle 
in Norway has only confirmed what 
Swedish temperance advocates have long 
maintained, namely, that legislation must 
be directed not against certain kinds of 
intoxicating drinks, but against the sale 
of intoxicants as a whole. When the 
Norwegian temperance workers ten years 
ago asked their Swedish friends whether 
they would advise prohibition of spirits 
only, the latter answered with an em- 
phatic “No.” We thought and still think 
that the enactment of prohibition against 
one kind of intoxicating drink—the do- 
mestic brandy—while permitting the 
manufacture or unlimited use of other 
drinks scarcely less harmful from a tem- 
perance point of view—beer and wine— 
was not well-considered. In our opinion 
it was unwise to set the stamp of legis- 
lative approval upon a state of things 
by which the inhabitants of a country 
were not restrained by law from daily 
buying and consuming as large quanti- 
ties of intoxicating drinks as_ they 
pleased, provided they confined them- 
selves to certain types of liquor. From 
a national economic viewpoint, moreover, 
it seemed senseless to forbid the sale of 
liquors manufactured in the country 
while opening the doors to the importa- 
tion of foreign drinks no less harmful 
in their effects. 

“When the Norwegians argued that a 
law prohibiting spirits only would be 
easier to pass, we replied that even if 


in Dagens 


that were so—which seemed reasonable 
—that should not be made a deciding 
factor. A failure would discredit tem- 
perance work not only in Norway, but 
in the neighboring countries and make a 
rational solution more difficult.” 

Control of the Liquor Trade in the Future , 

There exists in Norway, in the so- 
called Wine Monopoly, a machinery 
which may be utilized for the control of 
the liquor sales in the future. It seems 
likely that this semi-private concern, 
which has a capital of 20,000,000 kroner, 
may be taken over by the state and made 
into a state monopoly. Premier Lykke 
in an interview said: 

“The reaction of public opinion is so 
great that there is no course open for 
the government but to present a bill 
abolishing prohibition. That such a bill 
will be passed by the Storting I take 
for granted. It is true, the plebiscite 
was only consultative, but when the peo- 
ple are asked on two different occasions 
with so long an interval between to give 
their opinion on one question, the answer 
can not be ignored. I consider the 
reaction which has now taken place to 
be so marked that the Storting can not 
fail to adopt the proposition of the gov- 
ernment for the abolition of the prohibi- 
tion law. . . The revenue from the 
sale of spirits, together with the saving 
in the expense of controlling illegal 
sales, ought to make a very considerable 
difference.in the public budget. We 
shall also save the money we have been 
paying annually for the fixed amount of 
spirits which we have been obliged by 
our agreement to import from France. 

“T earnestly hope that a strong opinion 
against the illegal manufacturing and 
selling of liquor has been created. 
Though it is possible that we are now 
entering upon a transition period which 
will demand special legislation, I have 
not the slightest doubt that we shall be 
able in this manner to create a better 
foundation for temperance work than by 
attempts at coercion,” 
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{The attention of the 
American Government is 
just now directed to Mex- 
ico, alae land laws, said to affect for- 
eign oil investments, are to go into effect 
early in 1927. The exchange of notes 
between Secretary of State Kellogg and 
the Mexican authorities revealed that a 
serious difference existed as to how these 
laws should be interpreted and applied. 
In the meantime Ambassador Sheffield 
has returned to Mexico City to assume 
his official duties and await events. { As 
regards domestic affairs, Washington is 
taking note of the fact that third party 
issues no longer are of any great con- 
cern. The Farmer-Labor Party, to judge 
from present indications, is no longer in 
the field as a party, but those conspic- 
uous in the movement are still back of 
any legislation promising relief to the 
agricultural population of the Northwest. 
€ In this connection it is significant that 
the American Federation of Labor is 
joining forces with the farmers in an ef- 
fort to improve the conditions complained 
of. The Federation will also center its 
efforts on child labor legislation, immi- 
gration control, and the abolition of the 
direct primary. {1 Despite much pres- 
sure from various quarters President 
Coolidge stands opposed to any tariff re- 
ductions at the present time. The mani- 





festo of international bankers for such a 
reduction is looked upon as a move 
mainly in the interest of private invest- 
ments abroad, in the opinion of Senator 
William E. Borah, chairman of the For- 
eign Relations Committee. {1 Looking 
forward to 1928, political wiseacres find 
that prohibition and anti-prohibition will 
play conspicuous parts in the nomina- 
tions for President by the Republican 





and Democratic parties. Whether or not 
President Coolidge becomes a candidate 
to succeed himself, it is felt that William 
G. McAdoo is still looked upon favorably 
by many Democrats as the logical leader 
of their party in the convention. How 
far his outspoken “dry” policy will fit 
in with the Democratic attitude as a 
whole is an open question. {] Senator 
Henrik Shipstead of Minnesota is loom- 
ing as a Senatorial pivot and much is be- 
ing made of his recent visit to President 
Coolidge, as a breakfast guest. The only 
Farmer-Labor member of the upper 
house, Senator Shipstead will be a de- 
termining factor, for by voting with the 
Republicans he would furnish a majority 
of one to that party in cases where there 
was a strict party alignment. It is for 
this reason that special significance at- 
taches to the Senator’s visit to the White 
House. {1 President Coolidge’s appoint- 
ment of Charles Evans Hughes as a 
member of the International Permanent 
Court of Arbitration at The Hague, to 
fill the vacancy caused by the death of 
George Grey, has met with general ap- 
proval. {In a report issued by Secre- 
tary of Commerce Hoover it is stated 
that the prosperity of the nation in 1925- 
26 has never been surpassed. It is added 
that wages reached the peak and that 
unemployment was almost unknown. 


SWEDEN 


{| In the early part of No- 
vember the wedding of 
Crown Prince Leopold of 
Belgium and Princess Astrid of Sweden 
was celebrated in Stockholm. Princess 
Astrid is the daughter of the king’s 
brother, Prince Carl Duke of Viaster- 
gotland and his wife, Princess Ingeborg, 
who is a sister of the king of Denmark. 
More than thirty persons of royal blood, 
all more or less closely related to the 
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bride and groom, were present, among 
them four reigning kings, namely, Kimg 
Gustaf of Sweden, King Adbert of Bel- 
gium, King Christian of Denmark, and 
King Haakonof Norway. The wedding 
was’’celebrated with a formal dinner, a 
special performance at the Royal Opera, 
and processions through the streets of 
the city. The affection of the Swedish 
people for their young princess, their 
cordial liking for the young prince of 
whose democratic ways they had heard 
much, and the general delight in a royal 
love match enhanced by youth and 
beauty, made the occasion memorable as 
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Only the 
civil marriage took place in Stockholm, 
Carl Lindhagen, the veteran Socialist, 
officiating in his capacity of Mayor of 
the city. The religious ceremony was 
held in Brussels, where the young Crown 
Princess Astrid by her lovable personal- 
ity seems already to have won the hearts 
of the people over whom she will one 
day reign as queen. { Signs that Sweden 
is not free from the vice of rewarding 
party politicians by good jobs were read 
in the appointment last year of former 
Church Minister Verner Rydén, a So- 
cialist, to the office of Commissioner Gen- 
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eral of the army, a position in which he 
would be at the head of the civil admin- 
istration of army affairs. Now, how- 
ever, Minister Rydén has surprised his 
critics by resigning, giving as his reason 
that he would rather spend his energy 
on something in which he is more inti- 
mately interested. The political measure 
which he has most at heart relates to the 
public schools which he would make the 
foundation of the entire educational sys- 
tem. {i In the course of one week the 
artist, Carl Milles, the greatest living 
sculptor of Sweden, has had the gratifi- 
cation of seeing three of his monuments 
unveiled. One in honor of the poet 
Esaias Tegnér, which the artist has 
called “The Sun-singer,’ has _ been 
raised on Strémparterren below the 
Royal Castle. A colossal Industrial 
Monument has been placed in front of 
the large new building of the Technical 
Institute in Stockholm. The third 


monument is a fountain group in Halm- 
stad. {The artist Isaac Griinewald, a 
leading member of the Expressionistic 
school and for many years a sign of con- 
tradiction, has become somewhat more 
moderate with the passing of time, and 
has recently received official sanction, as 
it were, by being elected a member of 
the Academy of Art. {| A literary stipend 
which is awarded by a vote of university 
students is the so-called Fréding Stipend, 
financed by the income from a fund 
established in the lifetime of the great 
poet, Gustaf Fréding. After his death 
it was held by Ola Hansson. Recently 
it has been awarded to the Skane poet, 
Vilhelm Ekelund, a subtle and _phil- 
osophic poet who appeals to the elect. 
{]One of the most prominent men in 
Sweden, University Chancellor Carl 
Swartz, is dead. He served as prime 


minister in a critical time during the 
World War. 
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Tue RecerTion IN ANTWERP, 


=] DENMARK 


{| The outstanding political 
event in Denmark is the 
: severance of relations be- 
tween the Social Democratic party and 
the Radicals. After twenty years of co- 
operation, in joint opposition to the Con- 
servatives, disagreement as to the best 
manner in which to meet the economic 
crisis led to a parting of ways. The dis- 
solving of the Rigsdag preliminary to 
an election to the Folketing was the re- 
sult of the political dissolution. {| The 
elections resulted in a victory for the 
Liberal and Conservative parties, and 
the resignation of the Socialist Premier 
Stauning. With 53 seats in the Folke- 
ting, the Socialists still constitute the 
largest single party, but without the sup- 
port of the Radicals who have 16 seats, 
they can not hold their own against the 
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# tenced to three months in prison. 
* Government, however, is expected to act 
¢ on an appeal of South Jutland farmers 
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4 combination of the Conservatives with 


30 and the Liberals with 46 members. 
The change in party alignment is slight, 
the Conservatives and Liberals having 
each gained two seats, while the Rad- 
icals and Socialists have each lost two. 
{The South Jutland crisis is no longer 
so acute as it was. The Government has 
stepped in and taken action against Cor- 
nelius Petersen charged with defaming 


, cabinet officers and inciting to open break 


with the authorities. Petersen was sen- 


The 


to aid in improving their economic condi- 
tion which has been strained by the rise 


| of the Krone and other developments re- 


sulting from the reunion with the mother 
country. {1 Much interest was taken in the 
visit of President Relander of Finland 
to Denmark after his visits to Sweden 
and Norway. Closer political and eco- 
nomic co-operation is expected as a re- 
sult of this personal contact between the 
heads of the four neighboring nations. 
{| Former Premier Neergaard has been 
quoted in various European newspapers 
as strongly opposed to the Danish dis- 
armament plan which Premier Stauning 
had hoped to place before the Rigsdag 
before its recent dissolution. Mr. Neer- 
gaard stated that, in view of the present 
political uncertainty in a number of 
countries, Denmark should not expose 
itself by an inadequate defense. { The 
fiftieth anniversary of the noted Carls- 
berg Fund established by J. C. Jacobsen 
was made the occasion for a report which 
showed that the fund now has at its dis- 
posal no less than 31,000,000 kroner. 
Its present administrator is Professor 
A. B. Drachmann who succeeded Kr. 
Erslev. {Danish art circles are much 
gratified that Wilhelm v. Bode, the noted 
German critic, has given it as his opinion 
that a painting acquired by the Danish 
Museum of Art is a genuine Titian. Var- 
ious opinions had been offered as to its 
author, some judges crediting it to 
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Tintoretto. Von Bode further says that 
no other country in the world now pos- 
sesses a similar characteristic picture by 
the great master. {The International 
People’s High School at Elsinore is at- 
tracting students from as far away as 
India to attend the classes in agriculture 
and economics. Great attention is also 
being paid to history, sociology, litera- 
ture, and modern languages. From a 
very modest beginning in 1921 the High 
School has shown steady progress, with 
increased support by the Trades Unions, 
the Municipality of Elsinore, and the 
Danish Government. {1 The reorganiza- 
tion of the Danish Aircraft Company is 
taking place by a committee appointed 
by the Ministry of Communications. The 
company was started with a capital of 
800,000 kroner as a subsidy furnished 
by the Copenhagen municipality and the 
State. 





NORWAY 


{|The prohibition referen- 
dum, the outstanding polit- 
ical event of the year in 
Norway, took place October 18, and re- 
sulted in a victory of the anti-prohibi- 
tionists, 530,934 votes being recorded 
against prohibition and 422,206 in favor 
of it. There was thus a majority of 
108,728 votes. At the previous referen- 
dum in 1919 prohibition was upheld by 
a majority of 184,344 votes. The result 
was rather unexpected, most people be- 
lieving that there would still be a major- 
ity, although a reduced one, in favor of 
maintaining the prohibition law. The 
Ministry of Social Affairs is now en- 
gaged in elaborating a bill repealing pro- 
hibition and replacing it by the system 
of local option. This bill will be laid 
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before the Storting when it assembles in 
January, and the change is expected to 
take effect from April 1. { Much inter- 
est was excited by the campaign pre- 
ceding the referendum on prohibition. A 
remarkable feature of the campaign was 
the very active part taken by the 
churches, particularly the Christian Tem- 
perance Council, representing 16 power- 
ful religious organizations. This inter- 
ference of the churches was widely criti- 
cised, and opposition was also heard 
within the Church itself. Sixty clergy- 
men of the Lutheran State Church pub- 
lished a manifesto against prohibition, 
while 180 clergymen signed a manifesto 
in favor of it. The Constitutional 
Court of the Realm assembled October 4 
to try the former Premier, Abraham 
Berge, and his colleagues for having in- 
fringed the Constitution by their secret 
support of Norges Handelsbank in May, 
1923. The case is expected to take sev- 
eral months. It is being followed with 
intense interest by the public. No less 
than 10,000 private persons have sub- 
scribed to the official shorthand reports. 
The public prosecutor at Oslo has de- 
cided to start proceedings against Mr. 
Patrick Volckmar, the Director General 
of Norges Handelsbank, and his co- 
directors Rinde and Amdahl for incor- 
rect accounts and undue _ speculation. 
{| President Relander of Finland arrived 
in Oslo October 4 on an official visit to 
the King of Norway. The President was 
accompanied by Foreign Minister Setala. 
The visit, which lasted two days, was in 
every way successful, the President re- 
ceiving a most cordial welcome from the 
crowds which assembled to greet him. 
Although having no direct political im- 
port, the meeting between the chiefs of 
the two states and their foreign ministers 
will no doubt contribute to strengthen 
the old friendship existing between Nor- 
way and Finland. { Dr. Mikael Henrik- 
sen Lie, for several years member of the 
Norwegian delegation to the Assembly 
of the League of Nations, died October 
17, 53 years of age. 
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“THE DISCOVERY OF NORTH 
AMERICA TWENTY YEARS 
BEFORE COLUMBUS’* 


By Wiri1am Hoveaarp 


R. SOFUS LARSEN, Chief 
| Dye of the University of 

Copenhagen, in a book of the 
above title attempts to disentangle a 
hitherto unsolved and very complicated 
problem relating to the rediscovery of 
the northeastern region of America 
nearly five hundred years after the 
voyages of the Norsemen to those parts, 
and twenty years before Columbus’s first 
voyage. 

It was historically known that Portu- 
guese explorers at about the year 1500 
made expeditions to Newfoundland and 
adjoining regions of America, and con- 
fused reports from various sources 
seemed to indicate that they had visited 
those parts, including Greenland, even 
before that time. In that connection the 
name of a Norwegian pilot, Johannes 
Scolvus, and of the Danish skippers or 
captains, Diderik Pining and Hans Pot- 
horst, were frequently mentioned. 

It was, however, impossible on the 
basis of those obscure reports to form 
an idea of what had actually taken place; 
but in 1909 a Danish historian, Dr. Louis 
Bobé, discovered in the state archives 
of Copenhagen a letter written in 1551 by 
Carsten Grip, the burgomaster of Kiel, 
to King Christian III, from which letter 
it appears that the Danish Government, 
on the request of the Portuguese king, 
at the time of Christian I sent an explor- 
ing expedition towards the northwest 
under command of the two skippers Pin- 





* Levin and Munksgaard, Copenhagen 1925; 
B. Thorsen, Chicago, 1925. 
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ing and Pothorst, in order to find new 
lands and islands. 

It seems strange that the king of 
Portugal should ask the king of Den- 
mark to explore in the Arctic regions, 
but this has now been explained by Dr. 
Larsen. Although the explanation does 
not amount to an absolute proof, it has 
the weight of a fair probability. Dr. 
Larsen’s conception of these events is as 
follows: 

The famous Portuguese infante Dom 
Henrique, better known as Prince Henry 
the Navigator, worked with untiring 
energy for discovering a passage to India, 
and during his lifetime paved the way 
for the opening up of the southeast route 
to the Indies. But he also conceived the 
idea of a northwest passage, being prob- 
ably acquainted with accounts and charts 
emanating from Scandinavian sources, 
which suggested such a possibility. For 
this reason he established friendly rela- 
tions with the King of Denmark and 
Norway, then Christian I, and it was 
probably his idea that an expedition to- 
wards the northwest should be sent out 
from Denmark, where men familiar with 
the navigation in those regions were 
available. This plan, however, did not 
materialize until some twelve years after 
the death of Prince Henry. 

The expedition took place in the year 
1472 or 1473, and was probably fitted 
out in Norway, although the actual start- 
ing point may have been one of the fjords 
on the west coast of Iceland. The leaders 
were Admiral Diderik Pining and Cap- 
tain Hans Pothorst. Probably Scolvus 
accompanied the expedition as pilot. Pin- 
ing is known to have been governor of 
the western part of Iceland a few years 
later. 

According to Dr. Larsen a Portuguese 
gentleman, Joao Vas Corte Real, took 
part in the expedition. It is known that 
Greenland was visited, but according to 
the Portuguese writer P. A. Cordeyro 


also the land of the stockfishes (terra de 
bacalhao) was discovered, and this land 
was afterwards visited by the son of Joao 
Vas, the famous explorer Gaspar Corte 
Real in the years 1500 and 1501. The 
stockfish country must have been New- 
foundland and perhaps Cape Breton. 

Judging from statements on the so- 
called Paris map we are entitled to con- 
clude that the Danish expedition pene- 
trated even to the regions around the 
mouth of the St. Lawrence, thus dis- 
covering or re-discovering the northeast 
coast of the American continent. 

Dr. Larsen, after a profound study 
of all sources bearing on this matter, 
advances several weighty arguments to 
prove that the elder Corte Real actually 
accompanied the expedition and thus had 
an opportunity to visit Newfoundland 
and Labrador. 

In May 1500 King Manuel of Portugal 
signed a deed of gift wherein Gaspar 
Corte Real and his heirs were granted 
extensive rights in the islands and on the 
continent which he at his own risk and 
expense intended to re-discover or search 
for (novamente achar ou descobrir) ; 
thus clearly indicating that these lands 
had been previously discovered—presum- 
ably by his father. Gaspar Corte Real 
several times sailed towards those re- 
gions and finally lost his life in this work 
of exploration, but not until he had re- 
discovered the land. 

Such, in broad outline, is the picture 
presented by Dr. Larsen. It is impos- 
sible in a brief review to go deeper into 
the many intricate questions that arise in 
connection with this problem, but the sum 
of evidence produced by Dr. Larsen in 
his painstaking and erudite study goes far 
to prove his contention that the expedi- 
tion sent out by King Christian I, twenty 
years before the first voyage of Columbus 
to America, actually visited Newfound- 
land and Labrador in an attempt to find 
the northwest passage to India. 
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Honorary Vice-President; Eva Fréberg, Secretary; Denmark— Danmarks Amerikanske 
Selskab, M. I. T. C. Clan, President; N. Feilberg, Secretary, Vestre Boulevard 18, Copenha- 
gen; Norway—Norge-Amerika Fondet, Lille Strandgade 1, Oslo, K. J. Hougen, Chairman; 







Arne Kildal, Secretary. 


Associates: All who are in sympathy with the aims of the Foundation are invited to become 


Associates. 


Shaw Starts Something 


George Bernard Shaw was awarded 
the Nobel Prize in Literature—and that 
was news; but when he at first declined 
ihe money prize that accompanies the 
award ($40,000) and later proposed that 
the funds be used to make Swedish litera- 
ture and art better known in Great Brit- 
ain, the news ran down the columns of 
the first page and over into the editorial 
page. “It is naturally very gratifying 
to me personally,” said Mr. Shaw, “that 
it has fallen to my lot to furnish the oc- 
casion for such an act of international 
appreciation. I must, however, discrimi- 
nate between the award and the prize.” 
And then he presented to the Nobel 
Stiftelse this Shavian essay on Sweden’s 
representation in England: 

“Some of the most advantageous sites 
in London are being rapidly filled up 
with agencies in which not only the Brit- 
ish dominions overseas, but European 
powers, exhibit their choicest products 
and advertise the attractions and travel- 
ing facilities of their countries. Fruit, 
cereals, stuffed animals and birds, and 
fabrics of all sorts tempt the importer. 
The one thing that is rarely exhibited is 
a book. Sweden invites us to buy her 
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paper, but there is nothing printed on it. 
The function of Swedish paper, it seems, 
is to wrap Australian apples in. And 
yet Sweden’s most valuable export is her 
literature, of which we in Britain are 
deplorably ignorant. 

“I therefore venture to propose to you 
that the money which accompanies the 
award be funded by the Royal Academy 
or by the Swedish Minister in London, 
and that the annual proceeds be used to 
encourage intercourse and understanding 
in literature and art between Sweden 
and the British Isles.” 


Does He Mean Us? 


Mr. Shaw has very aptly described 
the work of the American-Scandinavian 
Foundation, or a part of it, and the new 
Fund which he proposes to establish in 
England in many respects will duplicate 
the present program of the Foundation. 
Our Cuassics, translations from Danish 
and Norwegian as well as Swedish, pres- 
ent to all English readers, through the 
Foundation in America and the Oxford 
University Press in England, what Mr. 
Shaw calls “the most valuable export” of 
the Scandinavian countries. The Founda- 
tion is the Chamber of Commerce for in- 


THE 


ternational trade in intellectual products 
between the United States and the Scan- 
dinavian countries. It is natural, there- 
fore, that Mr. Shaw should be asked 
whether the new Fund which he pro- 
poses to establish should not be used for 
the extension of the literary program of 
the Foundation and the Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. The suggestion that Mr. 
Shaw make use of the mechanism already 
established by the Foundation was made 
in a radiogram to Mr. Shaw from Henry 
Goddard Leach. The radiogram reads: 
“Congratulations from the Forum on 
Nobel prize and your suggested use of 
funds for literary exchange between the 
Scandinavian countries and _ English 
speaking world. Why not provide needed 
endowment for ScaNDINAVIAN Cl assics 
published jointly by Oxford University 
Press in London and American-Scandin- 
avian Foundation in New York.” 


Springfield Speaks to Shaw 


The Wittenberg College News Bureau 
sent out a despatch on November 20 to 
the effect that ‘““The Springfield Chapter 
of the Foundation, Dr. M. L. Reymert, 
President, went on record here to-night 
as follows: This Society would regard 
Mr. Shaw as shirking his responsibility 
if he failed to accept and use the Nobel 
prize money for promoting friendly re- 
lations between Sweden and Britain, for 
instance along the lines in sympathy with 
the principles of the American-Scandin- 
avian Foundation.” 


Two New CLASSICS 


The Foundation has just added two 
volumes to the series which Mr. Shaw 
has been invited to consider in connec- 
tion with the use of the Nobel prize fund. 
Both of these are books which ought to 
have been available to English readers 
long since. Norse Mythology by P. A. 
Munch and Magnus Olsen; and Hans 
Christian Andersen’s autobiography. The 
prospectuses of these books reproduce 
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the jacket designs of the books. The 
translator in each case is already known 
to our readers. Mr. Hustvedt, who 
translated Norse Mythology, is a former 
Fellow of the Foundation and author of 
Ballad Criticism in England and Scan- 
dinavia in our series of ScANDINAVIAN 
Monograpus; and Mary Howitt, who 
was a pioneer among translators of the 
Scandinavian languages, is now repre- 
sented in our series of Cuassics by 
America of the Fifties: Letters of Fred- 
rika Bremer, and the H. C. Andersen 
volume. Perhaps it should be mentioned 
to Mr. Shaw that Mary Howitt was her- 
self English. 


Among the Fellows 


Several Fellows and former Fellows 
of the Foundation will be contributors 
to the next number of the Review... 
Poul Glindemann, who will write of the 
work of an Industrial Fellow in bank- 
ing, has his name attached to a very 


useful compendium on Scandinavian 
Banking Laws published recently by the 
School of Business of Columbia Univer- 
sity. Mr. Glindemann translated the 
section dealing with the Danish banks, 
while another Fellow of the Foundation, 
Hilding Melin, supervised the transla- 
tion of the Swedish section. . . One 
of our former Fellows from Sweden, 
Sven Norling, now established as Con- 
sulting Agricultural Engineer in Minne- 
apolis, is one of the expert witnesses in 
a case now before the United States Su- 
preme Court in which the several States 
bordering on the Great Lakes bring suit 
against the State of Illinois and the 
Central District of Chicago for the low- 
ering of the water level in the Great 
Lakes through the Chicago drainage 
canal. Mr. Norling’s evidence, presented 
before the master in the case, former 
Justice Charles F. Hughes, is intended 
to show that the lowering of lake levels 
results in the lowering of ground waters 
and consequent surface dryness in the 
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soil Paul Seland, Fellow of the 
Foundation from Norway, has just com- 
pleted a study of American park systems 
which has taken him from New York to 
Los Angeles and Boston to New Orleans. 
In Mr. Seland’s opinion the most wisely 
developed and administered parks in the 
country are in Minneapolis. Mr. Seland 
is associated with the Department of 
Parks in Oslo. . . Our Fellow in 
History in Norway, Oscar J. Falnes, 
who is tracing the growth of nationalism 
from 1750 to 1813, gives in his latest 
report to the Foundation an account of 
the fall lectures at the Nobel Institute: 
M. Politis on “continentalism” and Pan- 
Europe; Webster on the British view of 
Latin expansion; Professor Edvard 
Bull’s survey of peace politics during the 
war. . . Leif Verner, Fellow to Swe- 
den, has recently completed a survey of 
the fruit-growing districts of the coun- 
try, inspecting representative orchards 
on the east, south, and west coasts and 
through the central and northern parts 
of the commercial fruit-growing region. 
His studies are under the direction of 
Professor Sonesson of the State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and Director Dahl 
of the Agricultural Experiment Station 
at Alnarp. . . Daniel Raffel, Fellow 
to Denmark, is working with Professor 
Waldemar Henriques and Professor Au- 
gust Krogh in a study of the acid base 
equilibrium of blood. . . Our Honor- 
ary Fellow in drama, Miss Hallie Flana- 
gan of Vassar, has now completed her 
study of the stage in Oslo, Stockholm, 
and Copenhagen. She has gone on to 
Russia. 


Editorial Comment 


In a long editorial on “Industrial Fel- 
lowships and Scandinavia,” the Christian 
Science Monitor remarks of our Indus- 
trial Fellowship appointments that 
“This industrial experiment will be 
watched with no little interest on both 
sides of the Atlantic. . . . These Fel- 





lowships carry each a yearly stipend of 
$1,500, but the keen sense of under- 
standing shown by the respective con- 
cerns is something that far outweighs 
any mere pecuniary value. By implica- 
tion, an international work is here initi- 
ated which should find imitators wher- 
ever America and the Old World aim to 
draw ever closer.” 


New York Chapter Nights 


The New York Chapter began its sea- 
son of Club Nights with a brilliant lec- 
ture by Knud Rasmussen on the Eskimo 
as poet and philosopher. At this same 
meeting at the Hotel Plaza, Miss Ronny 
Johanson, the Swedish dancer, appeared 
in a series of interpretative dances. The 
second Club Night of the season, No- 
vember 30, was in honor of the Fellows 
of the Foundation, who were welcomed 
by the Chairman of the Social Commit- 
tee, Baroness Dahlerup, and the Chair- 
man of the Student Committee, Mrs. G. 
Thomson Parker. Mr. Gustav Fonan- 
dern, one of the most popular of Swedish 
singers in America, sang two groups of 
Swedish songs. 


New Director of News Bureau: 


The Foundation extends its congratu- 
lations to the American-Swedish News 
Exchange on the appointment of Mr. 
Naboth Hedin to succeed Dr. Brilioth as 
American Director of the Bureau. From 
that office emanates a great part of the 
news about Sweden appearing in the 
American press. Mr. Hedin is a gradu- 
ate of Harvard College, where he re- 
ceived the degree of Bachelor of Arts 
in 1907. His experience as a journalist 
has been with the Boston Journal and the 
Brooklyn Eagle, Mr. Hedin having 
served as the Brooklyn Eagle’s corre- 
spondent in Paris. Since February 1925 
Mr. Hedin has been associated with the 
Swedish-American News Exchange. He 
is author of the series on “Swedish 


World Industries” in the Review. 
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The Swedish American Tercentenary 

Although the tercentenary of the first 
Swedish settlement on the Delaware will 
not be celebrated until 1938, yet this past 
year has been a significant one in 
Swedish-American annals, both in the 
matter of things fully accomplished and 
in crystallizing great plans for the future. 

Aside from the John Ericsson monu- 
ment in Washington, the Crown Prince 
of Sweden while here also dedicated the 
Wicaco Block House at the Sesqui- 
centennial, a replica of one built in 1669, 
one of the earliest buildings in Phila- 
delphia, first used as a defense against 
the Indians and later as a place of wor- 
ship until 1700, when it was replaced on 
the same site by the Gloria Dei (Old 
Swedes) Church. 

The Old Swedes’ Mill, brought from 
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Sweden and erected by the Colonial 
Dames of America on the spot where 
Governor Johan Printz built the first mill 
in Pennsylvania in 1646, was dedicated 
and presented to the Commissioners of 
Fairmont Park on June 26 last year. 

For future accomplishment there is the 
completing of the John Morton Memorial 
building which the newly organized but 
widely flourishing Sons and Daughters 
of Sweden have undertaken to do. The 
building will be in the style of a Swedish 
Manor house of the late seventeenth 
century, and is to contain a monumental 
hall and sixteen smaller rooms for ex- 
hibits which will constitute a Swedish 
American National Museum. There are 
also plans for an added wing for a John 
Morton Memorial Chapel, where his re- 
mains will be placed, as well as for the 
buying and maintenance of John Mor- 
ton’s birthplace. 

The site of the first settlement on the 
Delaware is to be converted into a New 
Sweden Memorial Park, and here an out- 
door museum, similar to the Stockholm 
Skansen will be built. Knowledge of 
Sweden’s part in American history is to 
be diffused through the publication of 
books and documents, and by lectures 
and motion pictures. 

The festival celebration of 1938 will 
focus around the Kalmar Nyckel, which 
will sail in replica from Sweden to be 
welcomed with fitting ceremonies on its 
arrival to America. These festivities 
will include elaborate historical pageants 
and programs. 


Eide Norena in American Opera 

The young Norwegian coloratura 
soprano Kaja Eide Norena made her first 
American appearance at Carnegie Hall, 
New York, on November first, under the 
auspices of the Sons of Norway. Her 
beautiful voice and charming personality 
captivated a capacity audience, and a 
most cordial reception was accorded her 
program which included opera arias from 
Hamlet and Rigoletto, and songs by Nor- 
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wegian, French, German, English, and 
Russian composers. 

For her operatic début with the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera a few days later, she 
chose the role of Gilda in Rigoletto. The 
critics acclaimed her one of the “finds” 
of the season. The Daily Journal calls 
her “‘a completely schooled artist. . . Her 
voice is firm, brilliant and full; her skill 
in coloratura is of the best sort; her 
musicianship most prepossessing. As for 
her being a ‘personality,’ she is that, and 
has beauty and elegance besides; yet she 
subdued all the manifold facets of her 
prowess to a well-ordered, effective, and 
modest participation in the performance 
in which she handsomely regarded her- 
self as but a single factor.” 


Norway Day at the Sesquicentennial 

Norway Day at the Sesquicentennial 
was observed on October 23, and the in- 
teresting and comprehensive program ar- 
ranged for the occasion was worked out 
jointly by Philadelphia and New York 
Committees. Most of the 2,500 New 
Yorkers in attendance made the trip by 
motor cars, and these when joined by the 
local forces at Camden Bridge made an 
imposing parade through the Quaker 
City. Stops were made that memorial 
wreaths might be placed in Independence 
Hall and at the Thorfinn Karlsefni monu- 
ment, before proceeding to the Court of 
Honor where Mayor Kendrick 
welcomed the visitors. Nor- 
way’s official representation in- 
cluded Minister Helmer H. 
Bryn, Consul-General Hans 
Fay, and Vice-Consul Mathias 
Moe. Mr. Strandwitz served 
as Chairman of the day for the 
Philadelphia committee and 
Mr. A. N. Rygg for that of 
New York. Besides the after- 
noon’s program there was also 
one in the evening, and assist- 
ing in these festivities were Ole 
Windingstad, who directed both 
the orchestra and the male 


Lawrence J. Munson at the 
organ; Ben Blessum who showed a Nor- 
way film; the folk dance society Ygdrasil, 
and a Norwegian turning club of 
Brooklyn. 


chorus; 


Hans E. Kinck Dead 


Hans E. Kinck, the great Norwegian 
novelist and dramatist, died after a short 
illness October 13, 61 years of age. His 
death was considered by the whole press 
an irreparable loss to Norwegian liter- 
ature, many critics praising him as the 
greatest literary genius of Norway since 
the time of Henrik Ibsen and Bjérn- 
stjerne Bjérnson. 


Paul Fjelde’s Exhibition 

Paul Fjelds, former Fellow of the 
American-Scandinavian Foundation, had 
an exhibition of small bronzes and terra 
cottas at the Art Center in New York 
last November. Many of them were por- 
traits, and in this field the artist may be 
said to excel, although his ideal figures 
have so much grace and beauty that one 
feels impelled to give them equal praise. 

Just before the exhibition opened the 
sculptor visited Madison, Wisconsin, to 
witness the unveiling of his statue of 
Colonel Hans Heg, the leader of the 
Fifteenth Wisconsin regiment. It is a 
replica of the statue dedicated in 1925 
at Lier, in Norway, the birthplace of this 
Civil War hero. 
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